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Notes. 


AND PAINTED GLASS IN 


ESSEX CHURCHES. 
(See 11 S. ii. 361, 462.) 
I now propose to deal with 
THE Liperty OF HAVERING. 


Havering - atte-Bower (St. John Evan- 
gelist).—None. 


STAINED 


Hornchurch (St. Andrew).—The E. window | # ‘ , 
| Sight of its windows from the outside. 


of the N. aisle is filled with fragmentary 
old glass. In the centre is a Crucifixion, 
much mutilated. The upper part of the 
cross, and the arms, shoulders, and chest 
of the figure, are intact, but the head and 
neck and legs have gone. Where the head 
and neck were has been leaded a head of 
St. Mary Magdalen, taken, no doubt, from 
the lower part of the cross ; while fragments 
of different kinds have been put in to fill the 
place of the legs. The effect is grotesque. 
Portions of the figure are distinguishable 
among fragments of tabernacle work leaded 
together, in hopeless confusion, in different 
parts of the window, and it seems possible 
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that a careful study of the fragments might 
enable one to reconstruct partially the cross 


_ and figure. 


On either side of the Crucifixion is a coat 
of arms in a circular border, both sadly 
mutilated ; while in the tracery is a half- 
length figure of St. Edward, King and Con- 
fessor, in grissille, with the left hand raised, 
probably (but the hand is much faded) 
holding up the ring which he gave to St. 
John when the Evangelist, in beggar’s 
guise, asked of him alms as he was assisting 
at the dedication of St. John’s Church at 
Havering. 

XL. St. Edward, K. and C. 

XLI., XLII., XLII. — Fragments 
tracery. 

XLIV. Side fillings of tracery lights. 

XLV. Arms in dexter main light: Arg. 
a fesse dancettée between 8 billets sa. 

XLVI. Crucifixion in central main light. 

XLVII. Arms in sinister main light: 
Parted per pale. Dexter, probably as in 
XLV., but, as the shield now stands, its 
dexter half consists of fragments of a fesse 
dancettée and two billets sa., some old 
pieces of tabernacle work, and a fragment, 
apparently, from another lost shield, chequée 
or and sa. Sinister, also much mutilated, 
but it clearly was originally Sa., a chevron 
or between 3 garbs arg. 

Romford (St. Edward, C.).—None. 


in 


’ 


A correspondent has kindly called my 
attention to an error at 11 S. ii. 361. Happily, 
Little Ilford Church is not without some 
remains of old glass ; for the eastern of two 
small circular eighteenth-century windows 
in the Lethieullier Chapel is filled with 
fragments of considerable interest (No. I* 
in my collection of drawings). 

When I visited the church, the Lethieullier 
Chapel, which is used as a vestry, was locked, 
and I was unfortunately content with a 
The 
leadwork being modern, I, incautiously, con- 
cluded that the, glass, too, was of a similar 
character. 

In the centre of the window to which I 
have referred is a shield showing the arms of 
England (ancient), viz., Quarterly, Ist and 
4th, France (ancient); 2nd and 3rd, Eng- 
land. Above the shield are remains of a 
small 16th-century painting, in brown 
enamel heightened with yellow stain, on 
a single sheet of glass, of the taking down 
of Our Lord from the cross. The drawing 
of this little picture is remarkably delicate, 
and it bears, in style and treatment, a strik- 
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ing resemblance to the medallion in Great | 
Ilford Hospital Church referred to on p. 362 | 
as I». Below the shield is what has been an | 
oval piece of glass, but which, having been | 
broken, is now in several pieces leaded | 
together, whereon are the scarcely dis- | 
cernible remains of a coat of arms, the | 
blazon of which seems to read, Azure, on | 
a chevron arg. 3 white roses, seeded and | 
barbed ppr. between 3 garbs (perhaps fleurs- | 
de-lis) or. Crest, a seated, or three-quarter, | 
human figure or. Motto, “....the truthe.” 
A noticeable fact about this painting is that | 
the brown outline and all the colours, except 
the yellow stain, have perished to such a 
degree that the design can only with diffi- 
culty be made out, and I am inclined to 
think that it is an example of 16th- or 17th- 
century varnish painting on glass, so far as 
the pigments other than the yellow stain, 
which is bright and clear, are concerned. 

On the dexter side of the central shield 
is the red rose of Lancaster, barbed ppr., 
with the white rose of York, seeded ppr., 
in pretence. Small fragments of a blue- 
and-yellow chaplet remain round the roses, 
while above the chaplet is a royal crown of 
four half-arches, with crosses patée and 
fleurs-de-lis on the circlet and a ball and 
cross on the top. On the sinister side of the 
shield is a red rose, seeded and barbed ppr., 
with blue-and-yellow chaplet, almost com- 
plete. encircling it, and above, a royal crown 
similar to, but larger, bolder in design, and 
with higher arches than, that over the other 
roses. 

All these compositions are set in fragments 
of 15th-century rectangular quarries and 
16th- and 17th-century heraldic mantling 
and scrollwork. Among these are pieces of 
a third royal crown, which perhaps formerly 
ensigned the arms of England. There are 
also fragments of quarries with the ‘‘ crown 
in the thorn bush”? badge of Henry VII. 
and his initials H.R. It may be surmised 
that the three principal features of this 
‘** jumble ’’ window—the royal arms and the 
roses—were formerly set in quarries showing | 
this badge. 

On another quarry is a heron, which may 
point to the existence, once on a time, in| 
Little Ilford Church, of a window set up by, | 
or having some reference to, a member of 
the Heron family, which possessed the 
Manor of Aldersbrook in this parish in the 
days of Henry VIII. Aldersbrook had 





belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of Stratford 
Langthorne, and was granted by Henry to 
Sir John Heron, Master of his jewel house. 
The probability of a Heron window in the 
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church is also strengthened by the fact 
that a brass to Thomas, son and heir to this 
Sir John Heron, is on the north wall. The 
inscription below the figure, which is that of 
a youth in civilian dress, states that Thomas 
died in 1517, aged 14. 

I am much indebted to L. M. R. for his 
suggestions at 11 8S. ii. 464. On the whole, 
of the two solutions which he suggests, I 
incline to that of Joab slaying Amasa. The 
foreground of the painting is open country 
—trees, undergrowth, and broken ground— 
very well answering to the description in 
2 Sam. xx. of the place where Amasa’s murder 
took place, but not so suggestive of the scene 
of Joab’s slaying of Abner, ‘“‘ the middle of 
the gate” of Hebron. The treacherous 
slayer, too, in the picture is dressed after the 
manner mentioned in verse 8, and promin- 
ence is given to his sword scabbard, as in the 
Biblical account. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the murderer holds his 
sword (the blade of which is buried in his 
victim’s right side) in his own right hand, 
and he is taking the older man’s chin with 
his left hand. These slight differences, 
however, may be merely the effect of the 
artist’s liberties with his subject. 

F. Sypney EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 





THE ‘ BOW-WOW” STYLE. 


Mr. Curry’s interesting article (11 S. ii. 
522) has reminded me of the use of the 
familiar ery of the dog by serious writers. 
Max Miiller spoke of the extravagances of 
the school who favoured onomatopeic 
explanations as “‘bow-wow words.” This 
was meant, of course, sarcastically, and the 
word generally connotes contempt and 
impudence rather than dignity or impressive- 
ness. But this is hardly so in three examples, 
two of which are, I take it, derived from the 
earliest. Boswell in his ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
(vol. ii. p. 326, ed. Birkbeck Hill) refers to 
his hero’s mode of speaking as “ indeed very 
impressive,” and adds the note :— 

‘* My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to 
me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and some 
truth, that ‘Dr. Johnson’s sayings would not 
appear as extraordinary, were it not for his bow- 
wow Way. 

This clearly represents, to quote Boswell 
again in the same passage, Johnson’s “ deli- 
berate and strong utterance.” When he 
started barking, no one else had a chance 
to break in; it was a case of the “sort of 
men’’ mentioned by Gratiano at the 
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beginning of ‘ The Mer shins of Venice,’ ‘hes 
when they do speak, seem to say, 
I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives a quotation of 1854 
which repeats this characterization of John- 
son, but not the passage itself. 

Now the mention of a big dog who silenced 
his Companions or took a dignified lead in 
barking would give this meaning more 
clearly, and I find Scott in his pleasant way 
thus, perhaps, recalling the oe on John- 
son. He says (‘ Journal,’ vol. i. p. 61, ed. 
1890) concerning the merits of. some verses 
he wrote in 1825 to the tune of ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee ’ 

“I wonder if they are good. Ah! poor Will 
rskine ! thou couldst and wouldst have told me. 
I must consult J. B., who is as honest as was W. E. 
But then, though he has good taste too, there is 
a little of Big Bow-wow about it.’ 

Again (i. 155), Scott praises Jane Austen’s 
‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ and adds :— 

“That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful 
I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me. 

The first .of these references seems to 
indicate pretentious or loud assurance ; 
the second the Grand Style. One would 
expect to find “ bow-wow”’ in the writings 
of a master of the vernacular like Shake- 
speare, and it occurs in ‘ The Tempest.’ 

WINKIE. 





PRINCE OF MONACO’S MEMOIR. 


THE following is a translation of another 

inedited prison paper of the Prince of 

Monaco in my possession, and is well 

written, without any erasures :— 

Memoir sent 26 Thermidor [August] to the Com- 
mitiee of General Safety, and addressed to 
the Represenlatives of the People, composing 
the Committee of General Safety. 

Citizens,—A decree given the 18th of this 
month has charged you to set at liberty the 
citizens detained as suspects for reasons which 
are not designated by the law of 17 September, 
Old Style. 

The declaration above delivered by the Revo- 
lutionary Committee of Vigilance, of the section 
of the Red Cap, gives the reason for my detention 
to be the emigration of one of my children. I 
thought J had proved by the different Memoirs 
that [ have addressed to the National Conven- 
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tion and to its Committees, especially by the 
observations expressed on 14 Pluvidse [March], 
of which I here give an example, that my son 
cannot be considered as an émigré. Besides, my 
absent son is 31 years old, out of my power by the 
laws, and has not dwelt with me since his marriage 
in 1781; he did not tell me of his departure, and 
I have not received news of him, nor have I 
written to him. 

But if my son ever could be called an émigré,. 
the law of 17 October, 1793, Old Style, cannot 
be applied to me, as it implies that only those 
former nobles shall be deemed suspects who are 
the fathers of émigrés who have not constantly 
manifested their attachment to the Revolution ; 
for, first in the quality of Prince of Monaco, and 
then in that of a private person, I have always 
shown my devotion and my zeal for the happiness 
of the French people and the prosperity of 
France. 

In reality, not satisfied with not having spared 
trouble or expense to provide for the victualling 
and necessary subsistence of the troops of France 
in garrison in the Place de Monaco, and those of 
the armies of Italy, sent in detachments into the 
said Principality and its environs, I have besides 
borrowed a large sum at Genoa, which I still owe, 
and which I have employed for the same use. 
I have several times advanced my own money for 
the payment of the French garrison, with the view 
of preventing any contingencies that might retard 
it. The deeds deposited in the Registers of the- 
Treasury of the former Principality of Monaco 
are now at the disposal of the administrators 
of the Department of the Maritime Alps, and 
among the letters of the Minister of War‘ who 
has been informed of them. 

Protected by the same sentiments, I have always 
addressed the strongest representations and’ 
solicitations to the different Ministers of War 
to procure for the French troops in garrison at 
Monaco things necessary for them, and to make 
them preserve exactly the military discipline 
and laws decreed by the National Assembly, 
which is shown by my letters, that ought to be 


| found in the War Office. 


The proofs of my constant attachment to the 


| French Republic, as a private person, are no less 


(See 10S. vii. 125, 244; viii. 83; 11 8. i. 362.) | 


real, and although they are contained in the 
different Memorials that I have presented, I will 
recall them :— 

The voluntary gift that I have made of several 
horses. 

That of 24 guns, or of their equivalent. 

That of 4 pieces of bronze cannon which be- 
longed to me, to the Commune of Thorigny, 
Department of La Manche. 

That of the first Tree of Liberty which has been 
placed in the same Commune. 

The assistance of bread and money that I have 
not ceased to give to the poor of the Communes 
where I have possessions. The money that I 
have given to the Section of the Red Cap. 

Finally, the prompt and exact payment of all 
the ordinary and extraordinary contributions 
which have been levied on me up to this day. 

To all these proofs of my attachment I could 
also add my unbroken residence in France from 
the commencement of the year 1790. 
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I believe, Citizens, that this short statement AnNA SEWARD: DATE OF HER BaptisM.— 
argues — ” Eg ree gg — age | Mr. A. L. Reade in his ‘ Johnsonian Glean- 
jlainly that cannot be classed, by the law of | jig, > rites: * eS e the 2 
17 September, 1793, Old Style, under suspected dete apne ge : @ ee nego ue 
men. I could also support myself in this respect | @ate of Anna Seward’s birth never seems 
by the Report made by the Diplomatic Com- | to have been correctly stated. He gives 
mittee to the National Convention, 14 February, | the date as 1 December, 1744. 
1793, at the time of the “age the ape ap pil Being her representative, tracing through 
of Monaco to the French Republic, and claim the | the first wife of John Hunter, I have taken 
justice which this Committee did not fail to render | : ce 
: : hoes » sentiments that I have the trouble (I wish I had done so before 
on that occasion to the sentiments thé ph : 
alwavs manifested. publishing a booklet on Anna Seward) to 
But, Citizens, I have without doubt sufficiently | Obtain a certificate, signed on 5 May, 1910, 
proved that I am entitled to profit by the kind by the present Rector of Eyam, which 
intentions of the decree of the 18th of this month, | states that ‘‘ Anne Seward, the daughter of 
and I implore your justice to grant me speedily | the Rev. Thomas Seward, Rector of Eyam, 
the benefit of it, fully convinced that the repre- i Mice. Tilicaheth Goward hic wile.’ was 
sentatives of a free and generous people will put | 2G Mrs. Bs zabetn & ee. wens: WBS 
a stop to the detention which I have suffered | baptized 28 December, 1742. ; 
for nearly a year, and that they will at the same The Seward family Bible is in the posses- 
time order the removal of the seals put in my | sion of Sir Robert White-Thomson of Ex- 
house. ' | bourne, North Devon, who is the representa- 
As to the correspondence mentioned above, | tive of Anna Seward through Hunter's 
[ can only congratulate myself that from what |second wife, and the statement in it that 
has been sent to the Committee of General Safety | SCCOnG wile, an le statement In 1 tha 
it will be the better able to judge of my true | she was born on the Ist of December, 1744, 
sentiments. As to being one of the enemies of | and baptized on the 28th cf the same month, 
the State, I cannot savers Mier Arce — a jand that her sponsors were her Uncle 
Committee of Revolutionary Surveillance, of the | Norton, her Aunt Martin, and Mrs. Jackson 
Section of the Red Cap, to use these terms 3 In| f Burt st f i , be treated 
truth, I am certain of never having written against | Of Durton, must, of course, now be treate 
the Revolution or the prosperity of the French | &8 erroneous, so far as it relates to the date 
Republic, and T defy any one to produce the | of the baptism. STAPLETON MARTIN. 
slightest proof to the contrary. The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Health and Fraternity. 





: ; . SyBIL, QUEEN oF SCOTLAND: HER 
>-page of this Memoir was » : PENT toto ok 
On the title-pag PaRENTAGE.—Alexander I., King of Scot- 


oo ewes: ah Silk inc 
copied the writing I ——— , ee land, about the time of his accession (1107), 
Reasons for the a of Citizen Monaco married ‘‘ Sybilla,” illegitimate daughter 

ee Wed of Henry I., King of England (‘ D.N.B.’). 


Section of the Red Cap. aii \ 
Committee of Revolutionary Surveillance. Sybil’s mother is not referred to, but under 


The 24 Thermidor, year 2 of the Republic one Henry I. she is said to have been a sister 
and indivisible. Arrested as ex-noble, and having | of Waleran, Count of Meulan, the authorities 
a son an émigré. On taking off the seals placed | cited being Orderic and Skene’s ‘ Celtic 
on his — to aa peo agi Scotland.’ No doubt the sister referred to 
the. co and beyond the Republic, | W@8 Isabel (afterwards wife of Gilbert de 
to the Committee of General Safety. Clare, Ist Earl of Pembroke), who was a 

Made the day and year above said. mistress of Henry I. (Planché, ‘ Conqueror 
Signed D’ Aire President and Tosi Secretary. | and his Companions,’ i. 216). 

The MS. is on 4 pp. 4to, similar paper and It seems rash to suggest that Orderic, a 
watermark to the Examination (11 S. i. 362). | contemporary chronicler, was completely 
The parts in italics are underlined in the | at fault; but from a consideration of the 
original. The year seems to be 1794. dates involved it seems to me impossible 

D. J. | that any sister of Count Waleran can have 

| been mother to Sybil. Waleran was the 

= . i es > iust | eldest son of Robert de Beaumont, Count 

. Epw AON nae a = Pe of Meulan (France), Lord of Pontaudemer 
sg at ek Sesieles wx he Edward | #nd Beaumont (Normandy), and Ist Earl of 
>. 3 a oe ee | Leicester, by his wife Isabel, daughter of 








‘haplin, admitted to Westminster School 3 l ¢ 
fa tr86. He was my grandfather, born | Hugh the — nag of Vermandois, 
7 July, 1771, and died 14 November, 1858. | younger son oO ; enry L., King of France 
If G. F. R. B. wishes further information, | ere cm When the marriage of Robert 
I shall be happy to give it on his writing to | 2” “a0 e ni — it was ar 
me. Hotroyp Cuapiinx, | 0D the ground of consanguinity, by Ivo, 

2, Holland Villas Road, W. 


| Bishop of Chartres, at the beginning of 1096 
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(Chester Waters, ‘Gundrada de Warrenne,’ 
pp. 16-17). However, the Pope granted a 
dispensation, 
father should take the cross, and the marriage 
took place in 1096-7. If we assume that their 
daughter Isabel was the eldest child of this 
marriage, and was born at the earliest 


ten years of age when her alleged daughter 
married the King of Scots. 

Even if Alexander’s marriage did not take 
place so early as stated by the ‘ D.N.B.’— 
a point on which Scottish readers may be 
able to give some information—it seems im- 
possible to account for the discrepancy—a 
whole generation. I suggest that Sybil’s 
mother must have been another of Henry I.’s 
numerous mistresses. 

Cobbe calls Alexander’s wife ‘‘ Hedwig,” 
but affiliates her to Henry I. as an illegiti- 
mate child by “Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ro. de Bellomont, Count of Meulan”’ 
(“Norman Kings of England,’ Table III.). 
‘** De Bellomont ” is simply a mistranslation 
of ‘de Bello Monte,” the Latinized form of 
de Beaumont. G. H. Wuite. 

St. Cress, Harleston, Norfolk. 


GEOFFREY Pote, the Winchester scholar of 
whom mention has been made at 9 S. viii. 
73, 449, under the heading ‘ Anthony 
Fortescue,’ and at 9 S. ix. 468 under ‘ Sir 
Geoffrey Pole, died 1558,’ was not attainted 
26 February, 1562/3 (Appendix II. to the 
Fourth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, pp. 263-4), though Sir 
Thomas Smith mentions him as privy to 
the plot (‘Cal. S8.P. for 1562,’ p. 480), as 
he was only 14 years old at the time. In 
1576 he was a magistrate of Sussex sus- 
pected of Popery (Strype, ‘ Annals,’ IT. ii. 
22), and on 29 October, 1577, he was ordered 
to appear before the Privy Council (Dasent, 
‘ Acts,’ x. 69). He had gone abroad before 
23 June, 1585, and had let Lordington to his 
nephew 


p. 247, and cf. pp. 351, 354). 
fugitive Germane Pole (ibid., p. 705; 
‘Cal. S.P. Dom., 1591-4,’ at p. 15; 
1601, at p. 310), who had a brother Gervase 
at the English College, Rome, in 1599, 


belonged to the Derbyshire family, and was | L : 1 
| possessions could be carried in a carpet- 


| bag. 


not a relative of Geoffrey. In 1600 the 


Duke of Parma was endeavouring to obtain 
the cardinal’s hat for Arthur Pole, a son of 
the nephew of Cardinal Pole (7.e. of Geoffrey), 
&@ young man of 25 years of age, brought up 
from his childhood in the house of the late | 





Anthony Fortescue the younger | 
at 501. a year (‘Cal. S.P. Dom., 1581-90,’ | 
In the ‘ Con- | 
certatio Ecclesiz ’ he is called Galfrid. The | 
|was mentioned that this expression was 


1598- | 


Cardinal Alexander Farnese (‘ Cal. 8.P. Span., 
1587-1603,’ at pp. 670, 671). On 19 June, 


on condition that Isabel’s | 1622, one of Geoffrey’s daughters, Mary, was 
| professed at St. Monica’s Augustinian Con- 
| vent at Louvain, aged 39, and the ‘ Chronicle,’ 
'vol. i. (Sands & Co., 1904), at pp. 242-3, 
2 | gives this account of her father :— 

possible moment, she would have been about | 
| most constant Catholic, a harbourer of priests, 


** He was a brave gentleman and courageous, @ 


and one who, being strong of hand, would beat 
the pursuivants and catchpolls so handsomely 
that they stood in great fear of him. Insomuch 
that once a pursuivant being sent down to serve 
a writ upon him for his conscience, he chanced to 
meet with the pursuivant upon the way; so 
that riding together the fellow began to speak 
something of Mr. Geoffrey Pole, saying thus: ‘He 
is a shrewd man of his hands, for he did beat a 
brother of mine, but I have here something, | 
warrant, that will cool his courage’; and told 
him how he had brought the writ for him. He 
heard him, and said nothing who he was, but 
entertained him with talk and rode on together 
so long till he had him in a fit place, and then said 
to him: ‘ Here is Geoffrey Pole; what hast thou 
to say to him ?’ ‘The fellow pulled out his writ 
and said as the manner is, ‘ The Queen greets you’ 
(for it was in her reign). He, hearing this, made 
no more ado, but drew his sword and said: ‘ Look 
here, fellow, I give thee thy choice; either eat 
up this writ presently, or else eat my sword: 
for one of both thou shalt do ere we part hence.’ 
The poor man began to quake for fear and durst 
not resist him, but like a coward was wholly 
daunted, and did indeed eat up the writ for mere 
fear rather than he would be killed. So hecame 
the writ of no effect, but only to punish the 
pursuivant for his pains. Such like good feats 
did this worthy gentleman perform, showing 
always his zeal unto the Catholic religion. At 
length he came over to this side the seas, where 
he died like a constant Catholic, in voluntary 
banishment at Antwerp.” 

The chronicler also states that Geoffrey was 
the only one of all the sons of Sir Geoffrey 
who had issue. She also tells us, at p. 257, 
that one of Geoffrey’s sisters was mother-in- 
law to a certain Richard Lamb, Esq., who 
wes in the household of Lord Montague. 

Is it known whom Geoffrey married ? 
Or what became of his issue ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.™®] 


‘* CARPET - BAGGER.’’—In a recent Times 
article on American social conditions it 


applied by Southerners after the Civil War 
to Northern officials sent among them during 


| the Reconstruction period. The term was 


unpopular as denoting one whose worldly 


In this country “ carpet-bagger ”’ 
seems to mean an unknown meteoric candi- 


| date who puts up at a local hotel with his 
|carpet-bag during the contest. 


Not long 
ago I heard this term applied to a municipal 
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candidate who crossed to a diltenons quarter | 
of London from that in which he resided | 
and was known. As the carpet-bag is rarely, | 
if ever, seen in these days, though the politi- 
cal epithet “ carpet-bagger ”’ is likely to 
continue in currency, its etymology will be- 
come obscure. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 

[‘* Carpet-bagger,” described i U.S. political 
slang, is in the section of the .D.’ published 
in 1888. The last sentence of rita ‘artic le notices 
the introduction of the term into English politics.] 

*“MUSICE MENTIS MEDICINA MAESTE.’’— 
In No. 33, p. 28, of ‘A Student’s Pastime’ 
((N. & Q.,’ 3S. xii. 412) Prof. Skeat writes : 

“On the fly-leaf of a Collection of Musical 
Tunes, by John Dowlande, M.B., in MS. Camb: 
Univ. Dd. ii. 11, is the following specimen of 
alliteration :—* Musica mentis medicina moeste.’ ”’ 


The source of the quotation does not seem | 


to have been recognized. 

A still more striking example of allitera- 
tion is afforded when thesé words are com- 
bined with the remainder of the stanza :— 

Musice mentis medicina meeste, 

Musice multum minuit malorum, 

Musice magnis, mediis, minutis 

Maxima mittit. 

This is the conclusion of a poem by Walter 
Haddon (1516-72), headed ‘De Musica 
on p. 69 (wrongly numbered 66) of his 
* Poemata,’ at the end of his ‘ Lucubra- 
tiones,’ London, 1567. The poem consists 
of five Sapphic stanzas, the first three lines 
of each beginning with some case _ of 
** musice.”’ 

Burton, ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 2.2.6.3, 
6th ed., p. 299, has “‘ Musica est mentis 
medicina maeste, a roaring-meg against 
Melancholy.’”’ The last words must have 
been suggested by the title of a work of 
1598 quoted, under ‘ Roaring Meg, in the 
‘N.E.D.’: ‘Tyros Roring Megge Planted 
against the walles of Melancholy,’ which is 
in the list (Selden MS. 80, supra) of Burton’s 
books that were given to the Bodleian. 

Epwarp BENSty. 


BENJAMIN BatHurst.—The ‘ D.N.B.’ has 
found this English diplomat worthy of 
notice on account of his mysterious dis- 
appearance in Germany now more than 101 | 
years ago. 
Observer of 18 December last published a | 
short notice under the title of ‘A Century- | 


Old Mystery,’ according to which a skeleton 
was found recently in a field close to the 
little Prussian town of Perleberg, near Berlin, 
buried face downwards, and with a large hole | 


With regard to his death The | 


in the forehead. The only object found 
| with the remains was “‘ a large key, believed 
to be of old English workmanship.” The 


bones were being examined as to their age. 
L. B. XK. 


THE SECOND EARL SPENCER: HIS DEATH. 


—The recent death of John, fifth Earl 
Spencer, has occasioned some newspaper 


references to the Althorp Library and its 
founder, George John, the second Earl. 
It is rather difficult to say how much assis- 
tance his eulogizer T. Frognall Dibdin 
rendered in bringing that marvellous col- 
lection together—probably very little ; but 
at least in his ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana’ 
he compiled a most useful work, and satis- 
fied the pride of his patron, who rewarded 
ihim by obtaining his appointment to the 
living of St. Mary, Bryanston Square. 
The news of Lord Spencer’s last illness 
and death came to Dibdin suddenly in a 
letter now before me :— 

Althorp, Nov. 





19, 1834. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

As Lord Spencer's illness has only been of four 
days’ duration, it is probable that you may not 
yet have heard of it. Most truly grieved am I to 
tell you, as you will be to hear, that there is no 
doubt of its terminating fatally ; and it is more 
than probable that the postscript to this will 
confirm the suspicion. Lord Althorp and all the 
family are here. You and I and very many more 
will lose in him their best friend. 

My dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
GEO. APPLEYARD. 
P.S.—25 min. past ? 
T have just seen him breathe his last. 
The Rey’d Dr. Dibdin. 

The letter is not addressed, but probably 
Dibdin was then living at 58, Cambridge 
Street, Connaught Square. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 

WEDGEWOOD WARE AND WATER-CARRIAGE. 
—In the course of a recent search through 
The Nottingham Journal for 1780 I inei- 
dentally came across and scanned a note of 
some interest to ceramic students, although 
I did not, unfortunately, note the precise 
date. The item in question related to the 
| conviction of a Nottingham man for stealing 
|a large quantity of earthenware from a cask 
on a barge on the Trent, at Wilford Shoals, 
the said earthenware heing the property of 
| Josiah Wedgewood of Etruria, Stafford- 
shire. Wilford is immediately above Not- 
| tingham, on this river, and the note illus- 
| trates the former importance of carriage by 
water in England. A. STAPLETON. 

Nottingham. 
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ALNWICK: WALKING THROUGH A Boac.— | 


John Wesley makes the following note 
in his ‘ Journal’ for 25 April, 1753 :— 

‘*We came to Alnwick on the day whereon those 
who have gone through their apprenticeship are 
made free of the corporation. Sixteen or seventeen, 
we were informed, were to receive their freedom this 
day, and in order thereto (such is the unparalleled 
wisdom of the present corporation, as well as of 
their forefathers), to walk through a great bog (pur- 
posely preserved for the occasion; otherwise it 
might have been drained long ago), which takes up 
some of them to the neck, and many of them to the 
breast.” 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Bismarck, Miss RussEL, AND Miss 
LoraInE.—Prince Otto von Bismarck (born 
1815), the first Chancellor of the German 
Empire, was in Aix-la-Chapelle in 1836, 
where, as well as in 1837 in Wiesbaden, he 
was on friendly terms with two young 
English ladies whose names, according to 
a letter from Bismarck to his wife in 1851, 
were ‘‘Miss Russel and Miss _ Isabella 
Loraine.” It is reported that Bismarck 
had then the serious intention of becoming 
engaged to one of these ladies. 

In another letter from Bismarck dated 
1836 the above-named Miss Russel is referred 
to as “‘the niece of the Duke and Duchess 
of C.” This ‘CC.’ means, doubtless, Cleve- 
land. 

Any information about the life, birth, 
family, &e., of Miss Russel and Miss Isa- 
bella Loraine would be appreciated by 

Dr. A. VON WILKE. 

Wilmersdorf, near Berlin, Kaiserallee 192. 


MatTTHEW Prior’s BirtHeLace. — Has 
anything been discovered in regard to 
Matthew Prior’s parents, ancestry, and place 
of birth since Johnson wrote the ‘ Lives of 
the English Poets’ ? Init he speaks of Prior 
as of unknown parents ; saying that accord- 
ing to some he was born at Wimborne, 
Dorset, but that others said he was the son 
of a joiner in London. In a note Johnson 
adds :— 

“The difficulty of settling Prior’s birthplace 
is great. In the register of his College he is 


called, at his admission by the President, Matthew 
Prior of Winburn in Middlesex ; by himself next | 








day, Mathew Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, 
not in Middlesex, Winborn, or Wimborne as it 
stands in the ‘ Villare,’ is found. When he stood 
candidate for his fellowship five years after- 
wards, he was registered again by himself as of 
Middlesex. The last record ought to be pre- 
ferred, because it was made upon oath,” &c. 

There are references to this subject in 
‘N. & Q.’ previous to 1893; also in Hutchins’ s 
‘Dorset,’ third edition, and in Longman’s 
Magazine for October, 1884; but I infer 
that at that date nothing was definitely 
known either as to his parents or place of 
birth. E. Havinanp HILiMay. 

3227, Campo S. Samuele, Venice. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ in 1896 gave the date of Prior's 
birth as 21 July, 1664, and state that the place 
is uncertain, but that ‘“‘ the bulk of tradition ”’ 
is in favour of Dorset.] 


THACKERAY’S Last Worps.—Thackeray 
was found dead in his bed at 2, Palace Green, 
Kensington, on Christmas morning, 1863. 
According to his biography by his daughter, 
the last words he ever wrote, which were 
found by his bedside, were these: ‘* And 
his heart throbbed with an infinite peace.” 
In which of his works do these words oceur ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

8, Tottenham Place, Clifton. 

[Not correctly quoted, but from the latest sheets 
of ‘ Denis Duval. 


Bowtes’s ‘HuNDRED OF PENWITH.’—I 
should be very grateful indeed to any owner 
of Bowles’s ‘ Short Account of the Hundred 
of Penwith’ (1805) who would be kind 
enough to lend me this scarce volume. I 
am writing a history of the parishes of 
Phillack and Gwithian, and desire to refer 
to the above work. 

J. HAMBLEY Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford, 


Sones OF THE PEASANTRY.—Have any 
readers heard old servants, gardeners, 
labourers, and others singing songs remem- 
bered from youthful days? I began to 
collect such songs twenty years ago, and have 
been the means of saving many a gem 
from being forgotten. I am about to 
publish another book of songs of the 
peasantry, and shall feel obliged if any 
reader will contribute to it, naming the 


zinger and place where obtained. Acknow- 
ledgment will be made. Songs lately 
published are not desired. Dialect or 


ordinary English words may be sent, and 
the name of the tune or a rough copy of the 
melody should be given. Songs of loves 
struck swains, dialogues between lovers, 
humorous incidents in life, carols, ballads, 
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heroic deeds, and love of animals, flowers, 
and country scenes are the topics that I 
have in mind. Any help in my quest 
will be gratefully received. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
Editor of Dialect Songs, Morris Dances, &c. 
74, Park Hall Road, East Finchley, N. 


‘A VoIcE FROM THE BusuH.’—I am very 
anxious to obtain a copy of a poem called 
‘A Voice from the Bush.’ I was told it 
was by Lindsay Gordon, but have been 
unable to find it. Coyld you tell me where 
it is to be found, or who is the author ? 


MARGARET LAWRENCE. 
The Lawn, Windsor Road, Chorley, Lanes. 


AMERICAN WoRDS AND PHRASES.—I con- 
clude from 10S. xi. 469; xii. 107; 11S. ii. 
67, my list of words and phrases in American 
papers :— 

Read out.—This means to turn a man out of a 
political party, the allusion being to a kind of 
excommunication. Was there ever among the 
Independents or others an actual * reading ” 
of a person out of the society ? 

Squab boat.—What was this ? 
of a ‘“‘ squab boat skipper.”’ 

Stansberry reproof.—Who was Stansberry ? One 
man (1839) is determined to give another this 
kind of reproof, apparently a pistol-shot. 

Stifel—A horse is said (1798) to be ‘ narrow 
across the stifel.””. This looks mightily like a 
Holland word, but I do not find it in the Dutch 
dictionary. 


In 1800 I read 


Stocking feet, i.e., feet without shoes. Is this 
expression Scottish ? 
Toe the mark.—Are there any English examples 


before 1819 ? 

Tunket.—What is this’ The phrase 
as a tunket ”’ occurs in 1847. 

Tussey boys.—What were they ¥ In 1838 Mr. 
Bynum of North Carolina used the phrase in 
Congress. 


“as cold 


Unterrified, the.—Who first applied this term 
to the Democratic party ? 
Vicksburger.—This was (1836) a large hat. Was 


there a factory of such hats at Vicksburg ? 
Whitehead.—To do a thing like a whitehead was 
(about 1830) to do it thoroughly. What is the 





allusion ? 
Whitewash.—Are there English examples of this | 
verb in a figurative sense before 1762 ? In that | 
year The Boston Evening Post alludes to a man 
‘*‘ lately whitewashed (taken the benefit of the | 
Bankrupt <Act).’? And in 1800 it means to | 
cleanse a character superficially. 
York waggon.—Was this waggon made at 
York in Pennsylvania ? 
RicHARD H. THORNTON, 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 








a | 


‘THE Fryine Dutcuman.’—I wish to 
learn the name of the author of the verses 
entitled ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ beginning 
Before the screaming hurricane, the Dutchman 

pitched and rolled ; 

She staggered along to the storm’s wild song 

And buried her decks the seas among, 
Till the dawn brake bitterly cold. 
Where may they be found ? C. B. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Who was the author of a piece of poetry in 
which the last line of every verse runs some- 
what as follows ? 

O, never question curiously. 


The last verse is somewhat as follows :— 


I charge you, ye impassioned few, 

If the white swanwing comes to you, 

What is to you the whence or how? 

Be happy in the blissful now ; 

Accept the light that glads thy brow, 
And never question curiously. 


N. U. C. 


Midway the road of our life’s term they met, 
And one another knew without surprise, 
Nor cared that beauty stood in mutual eyes, 
Nor at their tardy meeting nursed regret 


Cc. L. H. 


A touch of the sun for pardon, 
‘The song of a bird for mirth ; 

We are nearer God’s heart in the garden 
Than anywhere else on the earth. 


W. W. R. 


HarTLEY WINTNEY, Hants: PRIORESS 
Martyn’s MonumMENtT.—The will of Eliza- 
beth Martyn, ‘‘ sometime prioress of Wynt- 
ney,” dated 24 July, 1584, and proved in the 
Peculiar Court of the Dean of Sarum 
(Register iv. fo. 147), directs that her body 
should be buried in the chancel of. Hartley 
Wintney, and contains the following 
clause :— 

‘“*T would that a stone should be layde over 
my grave wt a picture of a plate of a woman 
in a long garment wt wyde sleves hir handes 
ioyned together holdinge uppon her brest and 
figured over her hedd In te domine speraui non 
confundor in «ternum In justicia tua libera me 
et salua me I woulde that an herse shoulde be 
standinge over my grave by the space of an whole 


| yere couerued ouer w" black cotten w" a cross of 


white fustyon.” 
A sum of 101. is left for conveying the body 
from Okingham. 
Can any one say if these directions were 
carried out ? F. J. Pore. 
17, Holland Road, W. 
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ANDREW LANG ON THE OpyssEY.—Some 
fifteen years ago, about Christmastime, there 
was an article by Mr. Andrew Lang in some 
well-known illustrated paper, consisting of a | 
review of the Odyssey, at its first publication, | 
by the Theates of Chios. What is the refer- 


ence to this article ? W. Wattas. | 
{ 


Puiprps OR Pup Famity.—I have made 
a large collection of notes on persons of the 
name of Phipps and Phip of nearly every 
county in England, of Ireland, the West 
Indies, and of New England. It includes 
abstracts of many P. wills dating from 
1521 to 1810, which I propose to get printed. 
I shall be glad to get more notes from old 
registers or documents, and to correspond 
with any one interested. I want especially 
to know more of the P. family of Notting- 
ham (and perhaps of Derbyshire) before 
1600. Robert P. of St. Nicholas, Notting- 
ham (described as gentleman in his son’s 
marriage licence), married, 1574, Isabel 
Brounley, and had sons George, William, 
Anthony. An administration was granted 
in 1615 to George P. of Robert P. ** nuper 
de Baker, Notts,’ a place now unknown. 
George P. was of Edwalton, near Notting- 
ham, and married, 1606, Ann, dau. of 
William Elliott of Stoke, and widow of John 
Power of Edwalton. I cannot find his will. 
In 1616 an administration P.C.C. was 
granted to Ann, widow of George P. of Uffing- 
ton, Lincoln. 

Of George’s children Francis, Caleb, Ann, 
Judith, the eldest Francis went to Reading 
about 1630, and owned ‘“‘ The Bear Inn”’ 
there ; he was imprisoned in Windsor Castle 
by the Parliamentarians. He married pro- 
bably three times, and by his second wife 
Anne, dau. of —— Sharpe of Cirencester 
(who left a will which I cannot find), had 
among others a son Capt. James P. of St. 
Kitts, West Indies, who continued my line 
there, and was killed in 1689 by the French 
during the siege. Another son was Sir Con- 
stantine P., an ancestor of the Mulgraves 
(see Crisp, vol. Notes). 

I know a good deal about the families of | 
Ecclesfield (York), of Oxford and Herts, of | 
Warwick, and of Wilts. 

What is the authority for the statement 
that a Col. William P. of Lincoln raised a 
regiment of horse for King Charles I. ? 
He was not the ancestor of Sir Constantine 
P., as Burke used to say. George P. of 


Ecclesfield, writing about 1740 to one of Sir 
Constantine’s family, says that these two 
families had been confused, but then him- 
self confuses them. He says also that a Col. 





| for gunsmiths. 


P. was with Sir Francis Wortley when he 
drove Hotham into Hull. 

The name is spelt in fifty different ways, 
but in only one case have I found any sign of 
Phipps coming from Phillips. 

I think I have a clue to the family of Sir 
William P., Governor of New England. 

Communications should be addressed to 
R.A. Mess, Ferozepore, India. 

H. R. Purprs, Major R.F.A. 


LonDOoN GUNSMITHS AND THEIR WoORK.— 
Is there any book of reference or monograph 
dealing with this subject ? I have collected 
the names of upwards of fifty makers who 
produced firearms during the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth, 
but with rare exceptions I can learn nothing 
about the individuals or firms. In many 
cases makers seem to have collaborated, 
one firm’s name appearing on the barrel, 
while another’s is engraved on the locks, 
but more often the names are the same on 
both. 

Amongst the names which I have found 
engraved on examples of the period referred 
to are :— 

1. On Early eighteenth-century work.—Hosey, 
John. Rowland, R. Tourney, John. 

2. Middle eighteenth-century.—Cahtman. Col- 
lumbell. Diemar. Hadley, H. Hudson, Thos, 
Mackenzie, D. Segallas. Shruder, James. Tur- 
vey, W. 

3. Late eighteenth-century. 
Barker. Bayr, Thos. Bidet. Davis, T. Griffin 
(Bond Street). Griffin & Tow. Harman, John. 
Huhnstock, A. Kolbe. Knubley. Nock. Nock, H. 
Parkes. Tanner. Tatham. Tatham & Egg. 

{. Early nineteenth-century.—Baker. Baker, E. 


Baker. Barbar. 


Baker, Ezekiel. Baker, E., & Sons. Bate. 
Bates. Brown, E. (Strand). Brunn, S. (55, 
Charing Cross). Buresch, F. A. Clark (Holborn), 
Dupe & Co. Egg, D. Egg, Joseph (1, Picca- 
dilly). Gills. Manton. Manton, Joseph. Mor- 
timer, R. ] Mortimer, W. H. Mosely. 
Standenmayne or Staiidenmayer (this name 


appears in both forms). 

Certain Silversmiths seem to have special- 
ized in making mounts, trigger-guards, &c., 
Three of these whose work 
recurs frequently were Mark Bock (Shoe 
Lane), Jeremiah or Jeconiah Ashley (Green 
Street), and John King. Some information 
regarding these is found in Jackson’s 
‘English Goldsmiths and their Work.’ 

The same names reappear in different 
combinations, but the above are the most 
common. Baker, whose name occurs most 
frequently, was the maker of the first rifled 
weapon adopted by the British Army, as 
when the 95th Regiment was constituted 
as a rifle corps it was armed with a “ rifled 
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musket,” invented and manufactured by 
this Baker. 

The names of the two Manton brothers, 
John and Joseph, appear more rarely, and 
generally on sporting firearms, although 
pistols are occasionally found with the name. 
The biography of these two is in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ from which it appears that “ Joe 
Manton,” in spite of his great repute, 
became insolvent in 1826. John Manton’s 
shop was in Dover Street. 

Joseph Egg had a shop at 1, Piccadilly, 
and his address is sometimes found engraved 
on his productions. D. Egg (whose Christian 
name was Durward, although I have never 
seen it on any of his numerous weapons) 
was specially noted for making pistols, but 
he seems also to have made a type of fowling- 
piece which has been recently introduced 
again, in which the barrels are placed 
vertically above each other. 

Information regarding any of the names 
mentioned in the foregoing list will be received 
with interest. Please reply direct. 

E. RopGeEr. 

Western Club, Glasgow. 


Replies. 


SPEAKER’S CHAIR OF THE OLD 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(11 S. ii. 128, 177, 218, 331.) 


My attention has been called by Mr. E. 
Wilson Dobbs of this city to the articles 
at the first three references relative to the 
Speaker’s Chair of the House of Commons 
during Sir Charles Manners-Sutton’s Speaker- 
ship. His son, the second Viscount Canter- 
bury, presented to the Parliament of Victoria, 
of which colony he was Governor, a chair 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“* The Speaker’s chair: first House of Commons 
elected under Reform Act of 1832—Assembled 
January 29, 1833; dissolved December 30, 1834 
—The Right Honble. Sir Charles Manners Sutton, 
G.C.B., ‘Speaker ’"—Presented by his son, Vis- 
count Canterbury, G.C.M.G., and K.C.B., to the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria.” 


The State of Victoria having lent its | 


Parliament House to the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth while the latter is in Mel- 
bourne, the chair is now in my charge. 
The chair was apparently sent from London 
after Lord Canterbury had retired, as 


appears from a letter from him to the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, dated 
12 June, 1873, and appearing in the Vic- 


torian ‘ Hansard’ of 30 July, 1873, p. 892. 
This appears to be the same chair mentioned 
| by Mr. Joun Rosrnson, and yet the fact of 
|its presentation would seem to show that it 
never left the possession of the Manners- 
Sutton family. ARTHUR WADSWORTH, 

Librarian, Parliament of the 

Commonwealth. 
Melbourne. 





GAMNECOURT IN PicaRDY: BARBARA DE 
| BreRLE (11 S. ii. 429, 512).—The statement 
made at the latter reference by Scorus 
as to the marriage of John Erskine of Dun, 
the Superintendent, to a third wife, Margaret 
Keith, is hardly correct. There is no doubt 
that John Erskine married first Elizabeth 
Lindsay, daughter of David, fifth Earl of 
Crawford. She was contracted to him on 
20 December, 1522, he being then under 
fourteen (Fifth Report Hist. MSS. Comm., 
639); and she was his wife when she died 
on 29 July, 1538 (‘Spalding Club Misc.,’ 
iv. Pref. Ixvii) He married secondly 
Barbara de Bierle, as is proved by a charter 
of 20 September, 1543, granted by Sir 
Thomas Erskine of Kirkbuddo “ nepoti 
meo Johanni Erskine de Dwne et Barbara 
de Beirle ejus conjugi.”” She died at Mont- 
rose, 15 November, 1572. John Erskine 
died 22 March, 1589/90 (ibid.). The 
‘D.N.B.’ wrongly quotes the ‘ Spalding Club 
Miscellany’ as authority for the date 
17 June, 1591. 

By his first wife Erskine left two sons, John 
and Robert, and a daughter Margaret, 
married to Patrick Maule of Panmure with 
issue, 2nter alios, two daughters, who both 
married great-grandsons of the Superinten- 
dent. John, the latter’s eldest son, died 
vita patris without issue; the second son 
Robert. married Catherine Graham, and died 
in 1590, leaving with other children an eldest 
son John, who married Agnes Ogilvy, and 
died the year after his father in 1591: he 
left, besides two sons, David and Arthur, 
who married the Maule ladies above men- 
tioned, an eldest son John. It was he, and 
not his great-grandfather, who married 
Margaret Keith. The genealogy no doubt 
is somewhat confusing, owing to the fact 
that three lairds died in three successive 
years. But the succession is proved in 
|many ways; it is only necessary to mention 
here a charter of 21 October, 1588, by which 
Robert Erskine, fiar of Dun, with consent 
of John Erskine of Dun his father (the 
Superintendent) and John Erskine of Logie 
son of the former, granted certain lands to 
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Margaret Keith, daughter of Robert, Lord 
Altrie, and John Erskine, son and apparent 
heir of John Erskine of Logie, her future 
spouse. 

Their marriage contract is dated at Dun 
25 August, 1588. After the death of her 
husband, Margaret Keith married secondly 
Sir John Lindsay of Ballinscho, third son of 
David, tenth Earl of Crawford. Their 
marriage contract was dated 26 May, 1599. 
She died in January, 1602. J. B. P. 


I am not primarily concerned as to the 
marriage of Barbara de Bierle to John 
Erskine in 1543, for I supposed it to be a 
well - known fact. I do not know whether 
any attempt has been made to demonstrate 
it in detail, but the following excerpts from 
the ‘ Reg. Mag. Sig. Scotiz ’ seem to be fairly 
conclusive :— 

“8th October, 1543. Confirmation of Charter 
of Sir Thomas Erskine of the lands of Kirkbuddo 
to his nephew John Erskine of Dun and Barbara 
de Bierle his wife.” 

“12th January, 1571/2. Confirmation of 
Charter of John Erskine of Dun, who with the 
consent of Barbara de Bierle his wife, part owner 
of the lands, granted; to John Erskine, son of the 
said John and Barbara, the lands of Kirkbuddo.”’ 

“18th August, 1585. Confirmation of Charter 
to John Erskine junior, ‘ filio Johannis Erskine 
de Dun inter eum et quondam Barbaram de 
Beirlie ejus uxorem genito.’ ” 

Barbara died 15 November, 1572. 

As regards the former marriage of John 
Erskine, the following excerpt from the 
*R.M.S. Scotie’ is under date 20 October, 
1535 :— 

“Precept of Saisine in favour of John Erskine 
of Dun and Lady Elizabeth Lindsay his wife by 
David, Earl of Crawford.” 

Who was her brother? She died 29 July, 
1538. 

In the records known as Registrum de 
Panmure appears :— 

‘* Patrick Maule married 1562 withe Margaret 
Erskine, daughter to Sir Jhone Erskine of Dune, 
Superintendant of Angus, and Barbara de Bierle, 
ane Frenchwoman borne in Picardie, dauchter 
of the Lord of Gamnecourt quha came in Scotland 
withe Marie de Lorraine, Queene Regent. His 
wife died 1599. He wes, as his father and for- 
bears, mikil gewine to haukine and hountaine, 
and newir did want for that effect haukes and 
dogges. He died 1605.” 


I am moreover informed that the charter 
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| ‘*LOVE ME, LOVE My poG”’ (11 S. ii. 
522).—It is pleasant indeed to read the 
scholarly and humane contribution of Mr. 
CurRyY on the subject of ‘“ Love me, love 
;my dog”; his heart must be as that of the 
Indian who 

Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company, 
and will maintain with scrupulous sincerity 
that man’s greatest companion is unques- 
|tionably the dog. Often have I pondered 
| why Sterne should have used such beautiful 
| English over a donkey rather than a dog. 
| But I wish to add to Mr. Curry’s notes the 
fact that the proverbs in Camden's ‘ Re- 
|maines’ are not the earliest in our litera- 
|ture, because I have in mind John Hey- 
| wood’s ‘ Proverbes,’ first printed in 1546, 
and in that collection appears 
| Is that ye haue bene so veraie a hog 
To my freendis. What man, loue me, loue my dog. 
| Earlier again than Camden is the use made 
|of the proverb by George Chapman (1612) 
in his comedy ‘The Widdowes Teares.’ Sir 
|Thomas More reminds us ‘* Whosoever 
| loveth me, loveth my hound.” By the way, 
| what a peculiar play on the proverb is the 
French rendering “‘ Who loves Jack loves 
his dog ” (“‘ Qui aime Jean aime son chien’’) ! 

S. W. May. 





Liverpool. 


Mr. Curry is perfectly correct regarding the 
unrelieved aversion and disgust of the early 
Hebrews for dogs, despite their humani- 
tarian consideration for the animal kingdom 
in general. To the Hebrews, as to the 
Greeks, man alone was worthy of the highest 
admiration ; so that such a dictum as ‘“* Love 
;me, love my dog,” was hardly compatible 
| with their philosophy. Still, the dog must 
| have won some measure of good treatment, 
/even from that primitive people, when one 
}of its leading men was named Caleb=dog. 
| A passage in Theocritus, where the ferocity 
| of dogs is held in quite as much abhorrence 
as it is in the Scriptures, is noteworthy. 
The poet enjoins Polyphemus “to keep a 
sharp eye on his dog lest he leap up and 
rend Galatea’s fair flesh’? :— 

Ppdeo pay Tas wads eri Kvapacow opotoy 
e& aXrds epxopevas, kata be xpoa KaAov a.pvgy. 





| This may be paralleled by a story told in 


chest of the descendants in the male line |Tractate Sabbath 63. The good citizens 
of the second marriage referred to above and others used to breed a species of mastiff, 
contains at least a dozen writs specifying called by the Rabbins “‘a caleb rong”’ or “‘bad 
Barbara as the spouse of John Erskine, and dog,” to warn off vagrants and intruders. 
carrying in some cases her signature and They were the terror of the neighbourhood ; 
}and on one oceasion, say the doctors of the 


7 
. 


seal, Cc. J. 
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Talmud, a woman on her way to the public 
bakeries, being barked at by one of these 
brutes, was seized with premature labour. 
Hence arose the saying ‘“‘ Whoso harbours a 
ferocious dog mars the happiness of the home- 
stead’; a proverb which Rashi interprets 
to mean “dogs drive away wandering 
minstrels and poor scholars, whose presence 
in the home is a source of joy.” And here 
let me put on record an obvious textual 
corruption or misreading. The Gemarists 
derive that aphorism from Job vi. 14, and 
then proceed to add “ the Greeks call a dog 
lomas,” meaning, of course, AvKus=wolf. 
Are wolves tamable ? Can they be used 
as watchdogs ? The point is worth finding 
out. 

To what extent in later times Jews made 
dogs companions in the home it is difficult 
to state positively, unless this passage in the 
Mischna implies it: ‘It is forbidden to 
take out dogs on the Sabbath for exercise.”’ 
Still, the animal must have advanced in 
social favour when we read in Horioth 13 
that “a dog knows its owner always; a 
cat never.” The dog never rose to the 
dignity reached by the ox or the horse: 
‘** Among beasts, the ox ; over birds, chanti- 
cleer, is king’’ (Baba Kama 86). Love of 
animals generally is shown in two citations : 
“Sit not down to meals until your beast be 
fed’ (Berachoth 39). ‘‘ Animals should be 
fed at certain intervals, according to their 
habits” (Sanhedrin 21). 

M. L. R. BREsLarR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


When Sir Walter Scott writes of the dog 
or the horse, he invariably illustrates his 
own warm predilection and his unique 
experience. It may not be amiss to supple- 
ment Mr. Curry’s apposite reference by 
recalling the notable tribute paid to the 
sagacity of the dog in connexion with the 
episode of King Richard’s banner which is 
vividly delineated in ‘The Talisman.’ In 
chap. xxiv. the king’s eulogy, prompted by 
Roswal’s detection of Conrade, rests on the 
novelist’s creed :— 

“ Recollect that the Almighty, who gave the 
dog to be companion of our pleasures and our 
toils, hath invested him with a nature noble and 
incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend 
nor foe—remembers, and with accuracy, both 
benefit and injury. He hath a share of man’s 
intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. 
You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with his 
sword, or a witness to take life by false accusation ; 
but you cannot make a hound tear his benefactor 
—he is the friend of man, save when man justly 
incurs his enmity.” 


See also the touching ‘ Hellvellyn,’ giving 

the story of the youth who perished on the 
mountain-side, with only his devoted terrier 
to witness his passing :— 
Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 
The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And_chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Why does Mr. Curry say that the 
authority of Homer, in allowing a dog to 
| live for 20 years, is against that ot Aristotle ? 
Aristotle’s opinion is clearly in favour of 
Homer. After stating the length of life of the 
Laconian dog, he says :— 

** Other dogs live, most for about 14 or 15 years; 
some even 20; wherefore some think that Homer 
was correct when in his poetry he made the dog 
of Ulysses die in its twentieth year.”—‘ De 
Animalibus Hist.,’ vi. 21. 4 

WERNERINA. 


Dr. JOHNSON IN THE HuntTING FIELD 


(11 S. ii. 525).—The extract from The 
Periodical comes originally from ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson, by Mrs. Piozzi’ 


(first published in 1785), to be found in 
‘ Johnsoniana ; or, Supplement to Boswell,’ 
1836, Anecdote 99, p. 66. The writer 
interpolates some comments, and alters the 
original text, 7.e., if the original is given in 
‘ Johnsoniana,’ where the first part of the 
anecdote is :— 

‘He certainly rode on Mr. [not ‘‘ Mrs.’’] 
Thrale’s old hunter with a good firmness, and 
though he would follow the hounds fifty miles 
an [not ‘‘ on ’’] end sometimes, would never own 
himself either tired or amused.”’ 

The last few lines should not be omitted :— 

‘* He was however proud to be amongst the 
sportsmen ; and I think no praise ever went so 
close to his heart, as when Mr. Hamilton called 
out one day upon Brighthelmstone Downs, 
‘Why, Johnson rides as well, for aught I see, 
as the most illiterate fellow in England.’ ”’ 

A foot-note says :— 

“Mr. Boswell says, that Johnson once hunted 3 
this seems more probable than Mrs. Piozzi’s 
and Hawkins’s statements, from which it would 
be inferred that he hunted habitually.” 

Anecdote 606, on a page (397) headed 
‘“‘ Kearsley.—Boothby,” is as follows :— 

‘* Being asked his opinion of hunting, he said, 
‘It was the labour of the savages of North Ame- 
rica, but the amusement of the gentlemen of 
England.’ ”’ 


In Anecdote 657 (apparently one of 


Croker’s), pp. 427-8, Johnson says that 
| pleasure is derived from hunting ‘“ because 
/man feels his vacuity less in action than 


| when at rest.’ 





ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





NOTE 


118. II. Jay. 21, 1911.) 
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Wer Hay (11 S. ii. 469, 535).—It will 
probably surprise many, and especially all 
such as have a kindly regard for the dog as the 


| 
| 


friend of man, to hear that ‘‘ wet hay, rather | 
than dry hay, is the ordinary furnishing | 


of a dog-kennel.”’ 
be intensified when they learn further that 
the treatment of a noble animal implied in 
this statement is deliberate and habitual. 
“Exposure to moist atmosphere,” 
told, “‘ will soon render hay damp enough. 
It is not very often renewed, being con- 
sidered good enough for a dog.” One 
wonders what will be thought of state- 
ments of this kind by owners and keepers, 


Their astonishment will | 


we are | 


WituiamM) §$=Firzceratp (11 S. ii. 489) 
was eldest son of John F., Dean of Cork. 
He entered T.C.D. 22 June, 1660, aged 17 
(Brady’s ‘ Cork ’). Henry B. Swanzy. 


Rogerson Correr (11 S. ii. 489).— 
Rogerson Cotter, son of Sir J. Cotter, and 
Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, was called 
to the Irish Bar in Trinity Term, 1773. 

If G. F. R. B. cares to communicate with 


| me, I can supply him with further particulars 
| concerning John and Joseph Nixon than are 
' given in ‘ Alumni West.’ 


from the shepherd with his collie and the | 


collier with his lurcher to the lady who 
pampers her lapdog and the managers of such 
kennels as those of the Beaufort and Quorn 
hunts. Those.unfamiliar with the dog and 
his ways may overlook the fact that he is 
delicate as well as faithful and energetic, and 
that rheumatism is one of the troubles 
that would inevitably disable him if he were 
constantly doomed to rest on damp hay. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Str LYONELL Guest (11 S. ii. 509).— 
He was the only son of Alexander Guest of 
Tewkesbury by Margery, dau. of John 
Meredeth of Upper Weld, Bucks, and came 
to Ireland as a captain in the Army about 
1595. He m. Ist Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
Simon Love of Northamptonshire, by whom 
he had an only dau. Elizabeth, who m. 
Edward Rondell of London. He m. 2ndly 
Elinor, widow of David O’ Duda of Castle 
Connor, co. Sligo, dau. of Patrick Lynch 
of The Knock, co. Meath. He died about 
1620. His widow m. 3rdly Capt. William 
May; 4thly (as 2nd wife), Capt. Lisagh 
O’Connor of Leixlip; and 5thly (as 2nd 
wife) Gerald Fitz Gerald of Glassealy, co. 
Kildare. G. D: B: 


EusSEBY CLEAVER, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 
(11 8S. ii. 489).—Archbishop Cleaver married 
Catherine, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Owen Wynne, M.P., of Hazlewood, co. 
Sligo, by the Hon. Anne Maxwell, daughter 
of John, Ist Lord Farnham, and sister of 
Robert, Earl of Farnham. The prerogative 
marriage licence between Euseby Cleaver 
of Dublin, D.D., and Catherine Wynne of 
St. Michan’s, Dublin, is dated 28 April, 1788. 
Brady (‘ Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,’ 
ili. 81) says they were married in May. 
The marriage almost certainly took place at 
St. Michan’s. Henry B. Swanzy. 


[L. A WW. also thanked for reply.] 





Henry B. Swanzy. 
The Rectory, Omeath, co. Louth. 


JouNn Coston In St. Bototrn’s, ALDERS- 
GATE (11 S. ii. 485).—It may not be out of 
place to give a copy of the inscription 
which stood on the “S. side of the entrance 
to the Chancel” in St. Botolph’s Church in 
1708 :— 

Pars Terrestris 

Joannis Coston, Registrarii sedis Archiepisco- 
palis Cantuar. _Principalis Amoeq: Curie Cant. 
de Arcubus Lond. procuratorum generalium unius. 
Sexaginta Annos cum multa pietate & probitate 
sub polo pretergressus 3 Julii 1614. Animam 
effavit. Relictis Simone & Anna, filio & filia 
unicis in Sacros Cineres redact. sub pedibus diem 
Novemb. expectat.—‘A New View of London, 
vol. i. (1708) p. 160. 

The inscription was on a marble monu- 
ment with ‘‘ Scelletons Heads,” and the arms 
. 3 A ’ 

were carved in ‘‘ Basso releivo.” 
ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


NotrinGHAM MONASTERY NOT IN DUGDALE 
(11 S. ii. 468).—The passage referred to is 
evidently the following :— 

‘“Titulus Ecclesie Sancte Trinitatis de Notyng- 
ham. Anima ejus et anime omnium fidelium 
defunctorum requiescant in pace. Amen. Orate 
pro nostris Hugone (pr.), Lamberto (pr.), Walterio 
(mo.), Radulfo (mo.), Willielmo (mo.), Roberto 
(mo.), Walterio (mo.), et pro ceteris.” 

The reviewer uses the term ‘a founda- 
tion.” 


My inquiry on this subject has been 
courteously replied to direct by a gentle- 
man connected with the Public Record 
Office. It incidentally appears that (as 
I had previously surmised) the reviewer I 
quoted had not unnaturally arrived at an 
erroneous conclusion. The text of the 
French roll of circa 1120 refers to the 
“Church of the Holy Trinity of Notting- 
ham.” We have, however, parallel evi- 
dences testifying that this was but an early 
appellation of the great priory, of like dedica- 
tion, at Lenton, on the confines of the 
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ancient borough, which it spiritually 
dominated. The inmates are further styled, 
in the earliest existing Pipe Roll, circa 1130, 
““monks of Nottingham ’’—a passage that 
puzzled our old-time local historians. 

A. STAPLETON. 


DEFOE METHODIST CHAPEL, TOOTING (11S. 

ii. 505). — Daniel Defoe died on 24 April, 
1731, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
in which he was born. He was buried in the 
old Nonconformist burying-ground in Bun- 
hill Fields. The inscription on his monu- 
ment reads as follows :— 

Daniel De Foe 

Born 1661 
Died 1731 
Author of Robinson Crusoe. 

This monument is the result of an appeal in 
The Christian World newspaper to the boys and 
girls of England for funds to place a suitable 
memorial upon the grave of 

Daniel De Foe. 
It represents the united contributions of seven- 
teen hundred persons. 

September 1870. 

HENRY TAYLOR. 
Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


was buried in’ Bunhill Fields, 
where exists a memorial over his grave 
(see 8 S. iii. 37). This obelisk replaced the 
original gravestone, which, according to an 
engraving in The Illustrated London News 
of 23 October, 1869, was thus inscribed :— 

Daniel Defoe 

author of 
Robinson Crusoe 
who died April 24, 1731 

in his 70 year. 
An engraving of the present memorial 
appeared in The Illustrated Times of 1 Octo- 
ber, 1870. JOHN T. PaGeE. 


Defoe 


According to The Balham and Tooting News 
of 24 December, 1910 :— 

“The secularization of the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel at Tooting, formerly in the hands of the 
Independents or Congregationalists, has revived a 
number of absurd legends about Daniel Defoe’s 
association with Tooting....The cold truth is 
that Defoe was interred in Bunhill Fields Burial- 
Ground, Finsbury.” 

L. L. K. 


[Dirco and Mr. ALAN STEWART also thanked for 
replies. ] 


Rev. F. W. FasBer (11 S. ii. 489).—Faber 
was buried, I think, at the Oratorians’ villa 
at Sydenham. I believe I have seen his 
tablet there, but am not sure. 

G. W. E. Russe .t. 
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| NAPOLEON AND THE LITTLE RED MANn 
|(11 S. ii. 447, 511).—For the full story of 
| which that given at the latter reference is 
| apparently an abbreviation see The Gentle- 
'man’s Magazine of 1815, part i. pp. 122-3, or 
'**The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
‘edited by G. L. Gomme, ‘ English Traditional 
Lore,’ &c., 1885, p. 202 et seg. The article 
is signed ‘‘ Gulielmus.” 

The man who overheard what took place 
| between Buonaparte and the Red Man was, 
; according to Gulielmus, Count Molé (not 
'Mole). He is described as ‘ then counsellor 
| of State, and since made Grand Judge of the 
| Empire.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


In Heine’s ‘ Deutschland, ein Winter- 
| marchen,’ written in January, 1844, is_an 
| interesting reference to the story of the Red 
|Man. The passage occurs at the beginning of 
| “* Kaput VI.” :--- 

Den Paganini begleitete stets 

Ein Spiritus Familiaris, . 
Manchmal als Hund, manchmal in gestalt 
Des seligen Georg Harrys. 

Napoleon sah einen roten Mann 

Vor jedem wicht ’gen Ereiynis. 

Sokrates hatte seinen Dimon, 

Das war kein Hirnerzeugnis. 


H. G. Warp. 
Aachen. 


Count oF THE Hoty Roman EMPIRE 
(11 S. ii. 509).—The Holy Roman Empire 
ceased to exist in 1806, when Francis II. of 
| Austria resigned his right to the crown of 
| Augustus. See Bryce’s ‘Holy Roman 
| Empire,’ Oxford, 1864, p. 153. Those who 
| still claim to be Counts of the Holy Roman 
| Empire can only do so on the ground of 
direct descent from families holding the 
title previous to 1806, and also as possessing 
in hereditary succession lands and heritages 
formerly embraced within the limits of the 
Holy Roman Empire. W. 5S. S. 





A Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
who was formerly only subject to the 
imperial Government is now called “ Reichs- 
graf,” and is addressed as ‘‘ Erlaucht.”” The 
| chiefs of these families, called ‘‘ die Haupter 
|der ehemals reichsstiindischen  griaflichen 
| Familien,” have a high rank at the Prussian 
| Court as well as at the other German Courts. 
| At the Prussian Court they have a lower 
|rank than the Knights of the Order of the 
| Black Eagle, the Cardinals, and the chiefs 
|of the princely families (“‘ die Héupter der 
|fiirstlichen Familien”’), but come before 
| the vice-presidents of the Ministries of State. 
| Of the above-mentioned families that of the 
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Duke of Arenberg takes the nighest rank. | 

All the civil persons named above have a | 

higher rank than a general, but a lower one | 

than a field-marshal. H. G. Warp. 
Aachen. 

(Mr. Ho_pEN MacMicuaetz also thanked for reply.] | 


EMINENT LIBRARIANS: J. G. CoGSWELL 
(11 S. ii. 489, 538; iii. 13).—Joseph Green 
Cogswell, the original librarian of the Astor 
Library, New York City, brought to this 
country the first copy of Shakespeare’s First 
Folio, which he purchased for the Library in 
1849 at the now enviable price of 761. 

It may not be amiss to say here that in 
1895 the Astor and Lenox Libraries, both of 
which had received additional large endow- 
ments from the families of their respective 
founders, were consolidated with the Tilden 
Trust—which possessed a fund of over two 
million dollars—to form the present New 
York Public Library. The great building, 
for its main occupancy is not yet completed, 
and the Astor and Lenox branches are still 
in their original homes. The number of 
volumes possessed by the consolidated 
libraries is considerably over a million and a 
quarter, not counting more than a quarter 
million of pamphlets. M. C. L 

New York. 

A “memorial”? volume of Cogswell’s life 
and labours was written by Anna E. Ticknor, 
and privately printed at Boston, Massachu- 


setts, in 1874. JoHN T. Loomis. 
Washington, D.C. 


| 
| 


PauPER’s BADGE (11 S. ii. 487).—It may 
perhaps be worth remembering that Edie 
Ochiltree, the old beggarman in Scott’s 
‘ Antiquary,’ is introduced to the reader as 
wearing a long blue gown with a pewter 
badge on the right arm. This appears to 
have been the usual outward adornment of 
blue-gown beggars in Scotland towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Originally 
known as “ King’s Bedesmen,” they de- 
generated in course of time into a class of | 
recognized mendicants. On the king’s birth- | 
day each bedesman received a gown or cloak | 
of blue cloth. He also wore a large pewter | 
badge, fastened to the breast of the gown, 
containing the bearer’s name, together | 
with the inscription “‘ Pass and Repass.”’ | 
At Dundee in 1892 was exhibited, among a | 
number of archeological and _ historical | 
articles, a “‘ Dundee beggar’s badge,” the 
property of a local gentleman. Every 





king’s birthday a new bedesman was added | 
to the number, but this practice was dis- | 
continued in 1833, at which period there were | 


| hopes in Spain. 


sixty on the roll. In 1860 the number 
had diminished to one. It will be observed 
that the Scottish differed from the English 


_ badge required under the Act of William II. 


Scotus. 


FREDERICK HENNINGSEN AND 
510).—There is a short 
account of Henningsen in Appleton’s 
‘Cyclopedia of American Biography.’ He 
is there stated to have been born in England 
of Swedish parents in 1815, and to have died 
in Washington in 1877. According to the 
same authority he joined the Carlist army 


CHARLES 
KossutH (11 S. ii. 


/in 1834 and rose to the rank of colonel, 


served in the Russian army in Circassia, was 
with Kossuth in the Hungarian revolution, 
and went to the United States to represent 
Hungarian interests, was a brigadier-general 
under the filibustering president Walker 
of Nicaragua, and, finally, a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army. He is said 
to have been an able artillerist, and to have 
devoted much attention to improvements 
in small arms. The titles of several of his 
published works are given. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


Henningsen seems to have been a soldier 
of fortune. His first published work was 
a book of poetry, ‘ The Last of the Sophis,’ 
issued by Longman in 1830. In 1831 he 
published through the same firm ‘Scenes 
from the Belgian Revolution.’ The title 
implies some participation in Belgian affairs. 
Then comes the work by which he is, on the 
whole, best known, ‘The Most Striking 
Events of a Twelvemonth’s Campaign with 
Zumalacarregui in Navarre and the Basque 
Provinces,’ by C. F. Henningsen, ‘ Captain 
of Lancers in the service of Don Carlos,” 
2 vols., Murray, 1836. The book is the best 
account we have of the heroic chieftain, 
whose fall sounded the death-knell of Carlist 
Subsequently Henning- 
sen seems to have betaken himself to 
Hungary, where he served under Kossuth. 

W. Scorr. 


‘“ KEEP WITHIN Compass,’ TAVERN SIGN 
(11 S. ii. 505).—In the village of West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, there is an 
inn known as “‘ The Compass.”’ Up till about 
1860 the following words were displayed 
beneath the sign :— 

Keep within Compass, 
And then you'll be sure 
To avoid many troubles 
That others endure. 


JOHN T. PAGE. 
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*OLp Cock o’ Wax” (11 S. ii. 528).— 
This expression had no political meaning. 
In the ‘Slang Dictionary’ by Sampson 
(Pendragon of The Referee) the expression 
is ‘ cock-a-wax,” and is defined as “an 
amplification of the simple term ‘ Cock,’ 
sometimes ‘ Lad of Wax,’ originally applied 
to a cobbler, but now general.’ Every one 
must have heard the expression “ old cocky- 
wax,” often so pronounced and written. 

Harry B. Powanp. 

[Mr. Hotpexn MacMicnHarn and Scotus also 
thanked for replies. ] 

LEAKE AND MartTIn-LEAKE 
(11 S. ii. 528).—Stephen Martin-Leake, 
Garter IXing-of-Arms, had a family of six 
sons and three daughters. Burke’s * Landed 
Gentry’ omits the names of the children, 
except that of the eldest son. Sarah Martin- 


Leake was probably the Garter King’s 
daughter. The dates in the query seem to 


preclude the possibility of any other relation- 
ship. W. S. S. 


See 8 S. vi. 281; ix. 323, 463. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


‘Tir For Tat,’ AMERICAN Nove. (11 S. 
ii. 489).—About the middle of the last cen- 
tury Hurst & Blackett published a novel 
in three volumes entitled ‘Tit for Tat.’ 





FAMILIES | 


difference being sometimes as much as 
twenty ounces (a pint), or even more. 
Generally, however, a ‘*‘ Winchester” is 
regarded as twice the size of a “‘ Corbyn,”’ the 
capacity of the latter being about forty 
ounces. 

I cannot find either term in any dictionary or 
other book of reference, but Cassell’s ‘ Eneye. 
Dict.’ has : “‘ A Winchester pint, z.e., a quart. 
‘Seal’d Winchester of threepenny guzzle.’ T. 
Brown, ‘ Works,’ ii. 180 ;”’ and the ‘ Century 
Dict.’: ‘‘ Winchester pint, a measure a 
little more than a wine-pint and less than a 
beer-pint.”’ Winchester measure was formerly 
standard measure. ‘* Winchester pint” is 
not often heard now in the drug trade, but I 


|fancy it would not necessarily indicate any 





The author was Mrs. M. E. Smith, about | 


whom nothing seems to be known, except 
that another novel, published about 1850, 
stands against her name. Iam by no means 
certain that Mrs. M. E. Smith’s ‘ Tit for Tat’ 
is the novel referred to in the query. More 
than one ‘ Tit for Tat’ was put before the 
public during last century. Several lady 
authors named Smith appear in the pages 
of Allibone, but he does not seem to have 
been acquainted with the writings of Mrs. 
M. E. Smith. W. Scort. 


“WINCHESTER QUART”: ‘‘CoRBYN’”’3 
“ CHopIN ”’ (11 8. ii. 405, 495).—I have been 
familiar with the first two terms for the 
whole of my business life, but have sought 
in vain for an explanation of them. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that ‘“ Corbyn”’ 
is transferred from the firm of that name 
already referred to. The querist spoke of 
‘“* Winchester quart’ as indicating a bottle 
of the capacity of eighty-two ounces. 
Whatever may have been the ease originally, 
the bottles now so called are of variable 
capacity, and have been so for as long as I 
can remember. <A customer will order from 
his wholesale house @ large or asmall ‘‘ Win- 
chester,” according to his requirements, the 


| borrow 





| definite quantity—only roughly the size of 


the bottle. Cc. C. B. 
What W. I. has often enjoyed in Germany 
was, no doubt, a “Schoppen” of Rhenish 
wine. In Fluegel’s dictionary the meaning 
of “‘Schoppen”’ is given as “‘ scoop, chopin, 
pint’; but “ chopin”’ is not to be found in 
the English-German part. L. L. Kx. 


** Chopin,” or rather ‘‘ Chopine,”’ is really 
only a French borrowing from the German 
‘*“Schoppen,” which means half a_ bottle. 
An excellent account of the word is given in 
Grimm’s great German dictionary. It is 
not at all uncommon for the French to 
German words connected with 
drinking, as they have done in this case. 

H. G. Warp. 

Aachen. 

(Mr. M. L. R. BREsLAR also thanked for reply.] 


Movinc PIcTURES TO CINEMATOGRAPHS 
(118. i. 502, 537).—Many additions could be 
made to Mr. Tom Jones’s excellent note if 
the title was intended to cover all paintings 
with mechanical effects and the repro- 
ductions with movement of scenes. It is 
difficult, however, to realize from the descrip- 
tions on the showmen’s handbills if the 
pictures are only working models or actually 
full-sized panoramas. Here are a_ few 
examples taken at random. 

The “ Akolouthorema,” painted by G. D. 
Gibbs, was exhibited at 213, Piccadilly, in 
1844. It was a series of scenes to illustrate 
the Prince de Joinville’s Expedition to 
Mogadore. There evidently were some 
mechanical effects, as the last picture is 
described as “ Allegorical Picture. Moga- 
dore, Morning. The French Squadron before 
the town — Bombardment — Conflagration 


and destruction of the City.” 





| 





| 
} 
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M. Le Fort & Co. had a “ iebanieid ‘ih 
Picturesque Cabinet” at 35, Piccadilly, 
circa 1814. ‘‘ The performance ”’ concluded 
with ‘“‘ A Storm at Sea” :— 

‘* This view is accompanied with all the cha- 
racteristic phenomena, an agitated sea... 
which, by degrees, obscure the sky....lightning, 
thunder, &c..... Vessels beating ‘against the 
tempest struck by a thunderbolt, and engulphed 
in the waves; in fine, the seamen, endeavouring 
to save themselves from the neighbouring rocks, 
offer a faithful representation of nature.” 

Marshall’s panoramas, exhibited (1823) at 
The Great Room, Spring Gardens, moved. 
His ‘Grand Historical Perestrephic _Pano- 
rema of the Coronation Procession’? was 
accompanied by a full military band, 
“finger organ, &e.”” There must have been 
meny similar efforts to give reality by motion 
to panoramas and their. predecessors, and 
careful research between 1780 and 1830 
should produce some interesting additional 
data. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


’ 


Mr. Tom JONES gives the date of Philip- 
stal’s Phantasmagoria as about 1848 (11 S. 
ii. 503, col. 2); but it would seem that the 
invention should have been dated nearly 
half a century earlier, as the ‘N.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Phantasmagoria’ has the following 
quotation from Brewster’s ‘ Natural Magic,’ 
iv. 80, published in 1831: ‘‘ An exhibition 
depending on these principles was brought 
out by M. Philipstal in 1802, under the name 
of the Phantasmagoria.” A description 
follows similar to that supplied by Mr. 
JONES. J. R. THORNE. 


The meaning of the first correction at the 
second reference is far from clear. It is said 
to apply to “the last sentence in col. 1, 
p- 503.” Possibly it is meant to apply 
to the end of the fourth paragraph of that 
column. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 

[Mr. PIERPOINT is right. The words ‘ of the 
fourth paragraph ”’ should have followed ‘‘ the 
last sentence.’’] 


CoRN AND DISHONESTY: AN HONEST 
Miter (11 S. ii. 508; iii. 12).—In Rother- 
ham Churchyard, Yorkshire, is a reeumbent 
stone bearing inter alia the following in- 
scription :— ‘ie 

memory of 

Edward Swair 
who departed this 
life June 16th 1781 

aged 50 years. 

Here lies a man which farmers lov’d 
Who always to them constant proved 
Dealt with freedom just and fair 

An honest miller all declare. 


JOHN T. PAGE. 


-clouds | 
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The epitaph quoted by Mr. LEonarpD 
| Hopson (ante, p. 13) as American and 
| possibly apocryphal is neither the one nor 
|the other. <A diarist in 1787 saw it in the 
churchyard of Calne, co. Wilts. 

S. H. A. H. 


In the old gleaning days, when the result 
of a month’s gleanings had been “ rubbed 
out”? by hand, or in some cases “ flailed”’ 
on a bedroom floor, the grain was sent to the 
mill for grinding. Often there was wonder- 
ing how it would turn out, for there was a 
saying that the Miller stood with one hand 
on his hopper, the other in your sack. There 
was also another saying which ran: “ Take 
an honest butcher’s hat, throw it in an 
honest miller’s dam, and dry it in an honest 
baker’s oven.” If such a combination could 
be found, the hat would cure a toothache. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 





R’s oF Sattors (11 8S. ii. 527). 
muster-book R, meaning “‘ run,” was placed 
against the names of deserters : see ‘ N.E.D..,’ 
viii. 81, where a quotation of 1706 gives the 
very phrase ‘have their R’s taken off.” 

W. C. B. 

[Mr. Tom JoNEs and W.S. 8S. also thanked for 
replies. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 488; iii. 15).—The passage referred to 
by Mr. G. W. E. RUSSELL occurs in Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘Two Years Ago,’ at the end of 
the second chapter. 

I do not think it was so much a mis- 
quotation by Kingsley as a purposed adapta- 
tion of the Laureate’s lines to suit his own 
prose text. W. B. H. 


[Mr. R. A. Ports also refers to ‘ Two Years Ago.’] 


INSCRIPTIONS IN CHURCHES AND CHURCH- 
YARDS (11 8. Hi. 389, 453, 492, 537).—Some 
remarks made on this subject are very much 
to the point. I have for long been interested 
in churchyard inscriptions, thinking they 
have been too, much neglected. 

I collected all those in the churchyard of 
High Halden, Kent, and an were printed 
in 1895 (noticed in ‘N. 3 

I transcribed all tag in the churchyard 
of Hailsham, Sussex, and gave the volume 
to a resident interested in local history. 

I also transcribed all in the churchyard of 
West Putford, Devonshire, and a fair copy 
of them was placed in the church chest. 

I did the same for the old churchyard 
beyond Ore, Sussex, and the Rector placed 





the collection in the parish chest. 





~ 
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The churchyard of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol, is enclosed, and I understood there | 
would be objections to the inscriptions being | 
transcribed. But I made an exact copy of | 
all the inscriptions within this splendid | 
church, and gave the volume to Mr. Cross, | 
the well-informed head verger. For the 
very lengthy Penn inscription I had to use a 
long ladder, and the verger had the inscrip- 
tion printed so that it could be sold to| 
visitors ; and it was printed in ‘ N. & Q.’ also | 
(98. iv. 285), but has not, I believe, appeared | 
in any book. | 

In all these cases I was surprised to find | 
how perseverance, and the application some- | 
times of a sponge with water, enabled words, | 
apparently obliterated, to be recovered. | 
The remark about keeping the church and | 
churchyard inscriptions separate is, I think, 
practical ; and I have long been of the same 
opinion. Church inscriptions generally have 
not been neglected, and numbers of them 
have been entered in county histories, and 
those that have not been recorded are well 
protected. It is the very opposite with 
churchyard inscriptions. They, with few 
exceptions, have not been copied; they are 
exposed to every form of bad weather, and 
every year defaces some inscriptions. Yet 
they are a curious and interesting class of 
stone records, and numbers of them contain 
information not elsewhere found. Perhaps 
the easiest and most practical method would 
be for some society of good standing to 
agree to be the official custodian of all 
out-of-door mortuary inscriptions in Eng- 
land. Private persons could then send 
their transcripts to this centre, where they | 
would be filed and indexed, and printed if | 
opportunity offered. At least they would | 
be preserved for reference, &ce. 





L.M.R. | 
| 

Cowrer’s “‘ GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS 
way” (11 8S. iii. 10).—This hymn _ first 
appeared anonymously in the Rev. J. | 
Newton’s ‘ Twenty-Six Letters on Religious | 
Subjects, to which are added Hymns, &c., by 
Omicron.’ This work was published in 1774. 
The hymns are fourteen in number; the 
one in question is entitled ‘ Light shining 
out of Darkness.’ It contains six stanzas: 
the fifth, referred to by Mr. Surr, runs | 
thus :— | 
His purposes will ripen fast, | 
Unfolding every hour ; | 

The bud may have a hitter taste, | 


But sweet will be the flower. 


It is commonly thought that the hymn was | 
composed soon after an attack of suicidal 
mania at Olney in October, 1773, but, 
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Canon Julian thinks it probable that it was 
really written about six months afterwards, 
in April, 1774, shortly before publication, 
when the poet’s mind had somewhat re- 
covered. The authorship was not disclosed 
until 1779 in the ‘ Olney Hymns.’ 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

In my copy of the first edition of the 
‘Olney Hymns,’ published in 1779, this 
appears as Hymn XV. in the third book. 
It is preceded by the letter “‘ C.,” indicating 
Cowper’s authorship. I understand it was 
the last hymn he wrote for his friend 
Newton’s collection. There are six verses, 
of which the one referred to by Mr. SurR 
is the fifth. It is printed thus :— 

His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding ev’ry hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the tlow’r. 
JouHN T. PaGe. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ 
p. 1642, says that the verse in MS. runs, 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But wait to smell the flower. 
In print the last line appeared as 
But sweet will be the flower. 
A reference is given to ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 Sept., 
1905. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
(The reference is wrong. It should have been 
to 24 Sept., 1904 (10S. ii. 244). C.C. B. and Mr. 
R. A. Porrs also thanked for replies. | 


‘Pitcrim’s ProcrRess’ ImiratTepD (11 8. 
iii. 9).—* The Progress of the Pilgrim Gocd- 
Intent’ was written by Mary Anne Burges 
(1763-1813). whose biography is included 
in the ‘D.N.B.’) The book appeared first 
in 1800, and ran through several editions, the 
tenth appearing in 1822. 

M. A. M. MacatisTerR. 


Isota Famity (11 S. ii. 525).—The testi- 
mony to Agostino Isole’s character by 
Henry Gunning has not escaped Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, and is duly recorded by him in the 
* Life of Charles Lamb.’ SUSSEX. 


(11S. iii. 9).—In place 
of this portentous ghost-word I would 
suggest cacophonias. When the two are 
written side by side, it is easy to see how the 
misprint occurred. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Not having scen the original letter, 
should humbly sv ggest “‘ eacophonics.” 


“ CAEQEHOUIAS ”’ 
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Notes on Books, Xe. 


Walks about Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. E. 
Hanauer. (London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews.) 


THOUGH written by a missionary and published 
by a missionary society, this is a book of un- 
restricted interest, being, in fact, a learned, 
closely detailed survey of Jerusalem and _ its 
immediate surroundings, from a point of view 
entirely human, by one who is regarded as the 
chief authority on the folk-lore and topography 
of Palestine. 

Mr. Hanauer is a native of Jerusalem, and has 
spent most of his life there. He has seen ex- 
plorers, excavators, come and go; has weighed 
their theories, but has kept an open mind. The 
present work, so unpretentious in appearance, is 
the result of the personal investigation and 
research of fifty years; and, though it purports 
to be little more than a gossiping guide-book for 
the Protestant pilgrim, offers a mine of informa- 
tion to all future writers on Jerusalem. It con- 
tains more curious local knOwledge than did the 
author’s ‘ Folk-lore of the Holy Land’; which 
is saying much. On the first page we learn the 
reason why the southern and eastern faces of the 
older buildings of the city have an ochre tinge— 
‘*a remarkable shower of yellow mud that fell 
early in February, 1857, plastering the houses 
from top to bottom’’; and every page has its 
touch of personal reminiscence giving life to the 
dry bones of archeology. 

Mr. Hanauer describes Jerusalem as he first 
remembers it in 1860. In those days there were 
only three houses outside the walls, and those 
quite newly built. ‘“‘ The gates were closed at 
sunset, and also on Fridays ”’ for two hours while 
the garrison was at mosque, and a special permit, 
“not always obtainable,’’ was required before 
one could enter or leave the city :— 

‘* The writer, on several occasions about 1867, 
when he was serving on Sir Charles Warren’s 
excavations, had himself lowered by a rope over 
the city wall in order to be at his appointed post 
outside the town....The roadway was unpaved. 
In the rainy season there was a ‘slough of des- 
pond ’ outside the gateway, and in the open space 
inside, within the city, a pond about one foot 
deep,” which could be passed on stepping-stones 
kindly provided by the _ municipality. ‘‘ In 
summer the bed of the little lake was encumbered 
with all sorts of filth, and not unfrequently by the 
rotting carcases of dogs, cats, and smaller crea- 
tures.’”? The tannery close to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the shambles at the entrance 
to the Jewish quarter—nuisances preserved by 
the Muslims expressly to annoy the ‘“‘ infidels ’”»— 
were then still in existence. 

Mr. Hanauer is that most useful of beings, the 
local antiquary, a born lover of things ancient, 
who, in a modest station and with few books of 
reference, has yet, by patience and indefatigable 
industry, made himself completely master of his 
subject. He is acquainted with every stone of 
the city, and knows Hebrew and Arabic tho- 
roughly as modern languages. His descriptions 


of the Haram esh-Sherif (the Temple Area) and 





of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre are the result 
of personal research, and will astonish casual 
writers on those subjects. The book abounds 
in matter worthy of quotation, and by quotation 
only can we hope to indicate its scope and value. 
We choose at random :— 

“* Christian ,Street is remarkably straight and, 
for the first part of its course, level, the reason 
being that in that part it passes along the top 
of a huge and very ancient dam or causeway, 
which forms the eastern limit of the Pool of 
Hezekiah. The western side of the dam-top has 
houses built along it ; that is why this remarkable 
specimen of ancient engineering, which is about 
200 ft. long and 50 wide, escapes notice.”’ 

** As we walk through the old bazaars....here 
and there where the white-washed plaster has 
fallen we remark old lettering cut into the stones ; 
generally a capital T or ‘ Scta Anna.’ The former 
shows that the shops or buildings on which it 
occurs belonged to the Knights Templars, and the 
latter marks the property of the Crusaders’ 
church and nunnery of St. Anne just inside 
St. Stephen’s Gate. The new buildings which 
in the last twenty years have been erected by the 
Greeks are in like manner marked with %, the 
monogram of ‘ taphos,’ the Sepulchre.”’ 

“To escape from the throng we turn aside into 
a coffee-shop with a thoroughfare leading right 
through it, an old cruciform church....Tradition 
says that it was built on the site of the house- 
which belonged to Zebedee. The Franciscans 
curiously hold that the reason why St. John was 
known to the high priest was the very simple one 
that the family of Zebedee used to supply the high 
priest’s family with fish from the lake of Gennes- 
areth; and, as that was at least three days’ 
journey from Jerusalem, the Apostle’s parents 
must have had a dwelling and a place of business 
in the Holy City.” 


Mr. Hanauer offers a new suggestion as to the 
origin of the Greek ceremony of the Holy Fire. 
Quoting Eusebius, though at second hand, he 
writes :-— 

“It was on the great Vigils of the Feast of* 
Easter, when oil was wanting for the church, and 
the drawers were greatly perplexed, that he 
[Narcissus, Bishop of Alia Capitolina a.p. 180- 
222] ordered them to draw water from the nearest 
well, which, being consecrated by his prayers, and 
poured into the lamps with sincere faith in the 
Lord, contrary to all reason and expectation, 
by a miraculous and Divine power, was changed 
into the fatness of oil.”’ 


It was Mr. Hanauer who, some years ago, 
succeeded in identifying the Philip D’Auhbeny 
whose tombstone is before the doorway of the 
Church of the Sepulchre with Sir Philip D’ Aubeny, 
tutor of our Henry III. In his description of the- 
Mosque El Aksa, in the present work, he writes 
of the so-called ‘‘ Tomb of the Sons of Aaron”: 
“It marks the last resting-place of some of the 
murderers of Thomas A Becket....Their epitaph, 
now totally effaced, ran, translated into English, 
thus: ‘ Here lie the wretches who martyred the 
blessed Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury.’ ” 

By way of adverse criticism we must say that 
the book is much too full of learned matter to 
serve its purpose as a simple guide-book for the 
pious. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 191 has 
lists under Angling and _ Astrology. Under | 
Bacon are his ‘ Essays’ and ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ 4to, calf, 1629, the two works bound 
in one, in fine condition, 6/. 6s. Under Costume 
are 48 etchings of female costume, 1643-9, 11. 5s. 
Works under Drama _ include Joseph Knight's 
copy of Randall’s ‘ Rival_ Managers, with his 
book-plate and signature, 7s. 6d. Under James | 
Hogg is the first edition of the first publication 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, Edinburgh, 1801, uncut, 
ll. 12s. Under Thomas Hood are first editions. 
Under Juvenile is the Rev. E. Mangin’s ‘ Stories 
for Short Students,’ 1829, 3s. 6d. It contains a 
eurious account of Shakespeare: “ But with all 
this he had, as a writer, many great faults, for | 
some of which he deserves to be despised or hated | 
by the wise and good.’ Under Lytton is a rare 
item, ‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers,’ not published, 
Paris, 1826, 1l. 10s.; under Natural History are 
the privately printed works of Theo. Johnson ; 
and under .Thomas Love Peacock are first | 
editions. There is a_list under Shakespeare. | 
Shelley items include his ‘ Letters to Elizabeth 
Hitchener,’ edited by Thomas Wise, first edition, 
one of a very few on vellum, 2 vols., privately 
printed, 1890, 41. 4s. Under Swinburne is the 
first edition of ‘ Poems and Ballads, Moxon, 1866, 
a fine copy of the original issue, with the original 
title-page, 81. 8s. The first edition of Endymion, 
enclosed in crushed blue-morocco slip case, 1s 651. 5 
and the first edition of ‘ The Newcomes, 2 vols., in 
the original parts, 61. 6s. There is a list of Foreign 
Books, chiefly French. 

Mr. J. Jacobs’s Catalogue 55 opens with 
souvenirs of Marion Crawford, being volumes 
from his library containing his autograph signa- 
ture and his book-plate. Other items include 
under Byron, bound in one volume, - The Giaour, 
1813, ‘The Corsair,’ 1814, and ‘The Bride of 
Abydos,’ with the rare errata, 1813, 91. 9s. Under 
Diamond Necklace Affair are * Mémoires justi- 
ficatifs de la Comtesse de Valois de la Motte, 
half-calf, 4 Londres, 1788, 3. 3s. _ Books on 
London include Stow, black-letter, 1603, 21. 2s. 
Other items are Phillips’s ‘ New W orld of Werds, 
1671, 1l.; ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary, 8 vols., 
4to, half-morocco, 1902-4, 11. 15s. 5 Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia,’ 8 vols., 4to, 1l. 10s. 5 Michaelis’s 
* Ancient Marbles,’ translated by, Fennell, 1881, 
15s.; and Pickering’s ‘ Spenser,’ 5 vols., half- 
calf, 1825, 21. 5s. Under New Testament is the 
first Spanish Protestant edition (by Cypriano de 
Valera), 1596, 2/. 15s. (not represented at the 
Caxton Exhibition). There are many works 
under Music. 


Mr. G. A. Poynder’s Reading Catalogue 57 
contains under Architecture an extra-illustrated 
copy of Sharpe’s ‘ Architecture of the Cistercians, 
4to, morocco, 1874-6, 31. 3s. Under Botany are 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Vols. I.-XX. in 
10 vols., tree calf, 1803-4, 21. 12s. 6d.; and 
Paxton’s ‘Magazine, 16 vols., half-morocco, 


The general portion includes 
Commonwealth,’ _ Library 
31. 3s.; De Morgan’s 


1840-48, 61. 15s. 
Bryce’s ‘ American 
Edition, 3 vols., 1888, 


‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ first edition, 1872, 21. 5s. 3 
Fielding and Walton’s ‘ English Lakes,’ large 
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4l. 10s.; and Barrington’s ‘Ireland,’ 2 vols., 
imperial 4to, half green morocco, 1833, 2/. 15s. 
(this was officially suppressed). There are works 
under Illustrations of the Sixties, Longevity, and 
Occult. Under Music is Hill’s ‘ Organs of the 
Middle Ages,’ 2 vols., imperial folio, cloth gilt, 
tops uncut, 1883-91, 5/. 10s.; and under Milton 
is Sir E. Brydges’s edition with the Turner illus- 
trations, 6 vols., half-morocco, 1835, 2. 2s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


NICOLAS Mory.—We regret to record the death 
on Thursday evening, the 12th inst., at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, of M. Nicolas Mory. It was to him we 
owed the first notice of the valuable discoveries 
made by M. Magne at Fontevrault, and at the 
time of his death he and his eldest son were taking 
steps to ascertain for us the origin of the copies 
at the Crystal Palace of the etligies from the 
Plantagenet tombs. M. Mory was fond of 
antiquarian pursuits, had a good knowledge of 
the classics, and delighted in quoting Horace. 
He was a friend of Mariette, the French Egypt- 
ologist, and was proud to point out the statue 
of him close to his residence in the Boulevard 
Mariette. 

On the 26th cf August, 1905, we had a note 
stating that Nicolas Alexandre Toussaint Mory, 
the grandfather of the subject of this notice, 
brought copies of the Treaty of Peace in 1815 to 
London, for publication in the English press. It 
had appeared in the Moniteur on the 26th of 
November, and within thirty-three hours Mory 
arrived in London with copies of it. The treaty 
appeared the following morning in all the London 
papers, where the French Ambassador read it 
for the first time. It was not until the same 
day that the official news was received at Calais. 

M. Mory will be long mourned by a large circle 
of friends. He had that true courtesy of the 
heart which endears a man to all. 





Dotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer: 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in sarudinaes immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


C. N. (“Ashen Faggot”). — See the articles at 
10 S. iii. 86, 236. 








